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Education and the G.I.’s 
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Mr. Tyuer: The G.I. Bill of Rights provides tuition and 
iving- allowances for veterans for a maximum of four years of 
education. By next fall it is estimated that more than one mil- 
ion veterans will be taking advantage of these opportunities. 


«The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as amended, provides educational 
denefits for veterans. Excerpts from this act follow: 

“1, Any person who served in the active military or naval service on or after 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of the present war, and who 
hall have been discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than 
lishonorable, and who either shall have served ninety days or more, exclusive of 
iny period he was assigned for a course of education or training under the Army 
specialized training program or the Navy college training program, which course 
vas a continuation of his civilian course and was pursued to completion, or as a 
-adet or midshipman at one of the service academies, or shall have been dis- 
sharged or released from active service by reason of an actual service-incurred 
njury or disability, shall be eligible for and entitled to receive education or 
taining under this part: Provided, That such course shall be initiated not later 
han four years after either the date of his discharge or the termination of the 
resent war, whichever is the later: Provided further, That no such education or 
raining shall be afforded beyond nine years after the termination of the present 
var. 

“2, Any such eligible person shall be entitled to education or training at an 
ipproved educational or training institution for a period of one year plus the 
ime such person was in the active service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
efore the termination of the war, exclusive of any period he was assigned for a 
ourse of education or training under the Army specialized training program or 
he Navy college training program, which course was a continuation of his 
ivilian course and was pursued to completion, or as a cadet or midshipman at 
ne of the service academies, but in no event shall the total period of education or 
raining exceed four years: Provided, That his work continues to be satisfactory 
hroughout the period, according to the regularly prescribed standards and prac- 
ices of the institution: Provided further, That wherever the period of eligibility 
nds during a quarter or semester and after a major part of such quarter or se- 
1ester has expired, such period shall be extended to the termination of such 
expired quarter or semester. 

“*3, (a) Such person shall be eligible for and entitled to such course of education 
r training, full time or the equivalent thereof in part-time training, as he may 
lect, and at any approved educational or training institution at which he chooses 
> Ececil, whether or not located in the State in which he resides, which will 
ccept or retain him as a student or trainee in any field or branch of knowledge 
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You are head of a liberal arts college enrolling more than 
seven hundred veterans, Faust. What do you find is the problem 
of the G.I.? a r 


which such institution finds him qualified to undertake or pursue: Provided, That, 
for reasons satisfactory to the Administrator, he may change a course of in- 
struction: 4nd provided further, That any such course of education or training 
may be discontinued at any time, if it is found by the Administrator that, ac- 
cording to the regularly prescribed standards and practices of the institution, the | 
conduct or progress of such person is unsatisfactory. ) 

(6) Any such eligible person may apply for a short, intensive postgraduate, 
or training course of less than thirty weeks: Provided, That the Administrator 
shall have the authority to contract with approved institutions for such courses 
if he finds that the agreed cost of such courses is reasonable and fair: Provided 
further, That (1) the limitation of paragraph 5 shall not prevent the payment of 
such agreed rates, but there shall be charged-against the veteran’s period of | 
eligibility the proportion of an ordinary school year which the cost of the course 
bears to $500, and (2) not in excess of $500 shall be paid for any such course. | 

“(c¢) Any such eligible person may apply for a course of instruction by cor- 
respondence without any subsistence allowance: Provided, That the Administra- 
tor shall have authority to contract with approved institutions for such courses 
if he finds that the agreed cost of such courses is reasonable and fair: Provided 
further, (1) That the provisions of paragraph 5 shall not apply to correspondence 
courses; (2) that one-fourth of the elapsed time in following such course shall be 
charged against the veteran’s period of eligibility; and (3) that the total amount 
payable for a correspondence course or courses for any veteran shall not exceed 
$500: And provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed to preclude 
the use of approved correspondence courses as part of institutional or job train- 
ing, subject to regulations prescribed by the Administrator... .. 

“tr, As used in this part, the term ‘educational or training institutions’ shall 
include all public or private elementary, secondary, and other schools furnishing 
education for adults, business schools and colleges, scientific and technical insti- 
tutions, colleges, vocational schools, junior colleges, teachers colleges, normal 
schools, professional schools, universities, and other educational institutions, and 
shall also include business or other establishments providing apprentice or other 
training on the job, including those under the supervision of an approved college 
or university or any State department of education, or any State apprenticeship 
agency or State board of vocational education, or any State apprenticeship | 
council or the Federal Apprentice Training Service established in accordance 
with Public, Numbered 308, Seventy-fifth Congress, or any agency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government authorized under other laws to supervise 
such training.” 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tasir. Published weekly. ro cents a ay | 
full-year subscription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter Fanuary 3, 1939, at| 
the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Mr. Faust: In one respect, the problem is a very different 
one from that which some of us expected some years ago. Soon 
after we entered the war, committees in various colleges began 
considering the nature of the education for the returning veteran. 
The fear was expressed that the disrupting experience of war in 
the far places of the earth would give us problem students— 
maladjusted students—or that the shattering experiences of the 
battlefield would give us actual psychiatric cases. It is safe to 
say, I think, that these fears simply have not been realized. 


Mr. Tyter: As president of an engineering college enrolling 

more than twelve hundred G.I.’s now, and with a likelihood of 

80 per cent of your enrolment next fall being veterans, Heald, 
what do you consider the problem to be? 


Mr. Heap: What Faust says is correct. The G.I. students 
are serious; they are well adjusted; and they are able. Many of 
them are more able than the normal students. 


Mr. Tyrer: The problem, then, is not the G.I.; the problem 
is education. What education does the G.I. want? 


Mr. Faust: A good many of them are concerned with fitting 
themselves as quickly as possible into a place in society. They 
are concerned, in short, with vocations. And one of the things 
for which they most commonly ask is vocational advice and 
guidance. Have you not found it so? 


_ Mr. Heap: We find that to be true. Our students are inter- 
ested in vocational and specialized education. They want to 
enter the professions. They want to prepare for specific occupa- 
tions in most cases. 


Mr. Tyzer: Do any considerable number of the people re- 
turning to the colleges expect to find that they can carry on new 
occupations which were not in existence before the war began? 


Mr. Heatp: Many of the students have been influenced in 
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their choice of an occupation by their war experience. A good © 
many examples of that are the greatly increased interests in | 
electronics, in radar, and in fields of the kind which have been | 
stimulated to a very large extent by military developments. 


Mr. Faust: Is it not true that a good many men who had 
no intention of going to college before the war have, as a con- 
sequence of army college experience, been turned toward col-_ 
leges? I recall that when we inquired of the men in army training 
programs at the University of Chicago with respect to their in- 
tentions after the war, we found that more than half of those 
who then intended to go to college had not had that intention 
before the war began. 


Mr. Heatp: And, of course, the financial barrier has been |} 
removed by the G.I. Bill of Rights for many, many of these 
people.? 


2 The financial arrangements of the G.I. Bill provide: 

“5, The Administrator shall pay to the educational or training institution, for 
each person enrolled in full-time or part-time course of education or training, the 
customary cost of tuition, and such laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
other similar fees as are customarily charged, and may pay for books, supplies, 
equipment, and other necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, other liv- 
ing expenses, and travel, as are generally required for the successful pursuit and | 
completion of the course by other students in the institution: Provided, That 
in no event shall such payments, with respect to any person, exceed $500 for an 
ordinary school year unless the veteran elects to have such customary charges } 
paid in excess of such limitation, in which event there shall be charged against } 
his period of eligibility the proportion of an ordinary school year which such | 
excess bears to $500: Provided further, That no payments shall be made to insti- i 
tutions, business or other establishments furnishing apprentice training on the} 
job: And provided further, That any institution may apply to the Administrator | 
for an adjustment of tuition and the Administrator, if he finds that the customary} 
tuition charges are insufficient to permit the institution to furnish education or} 
training to eligible veterans, or inadequate compensation therefor, may provides 
for the payment of such fair and reasonable compensation as will not exceed thes 
estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction; and may in 
like manner readjust such payments from time to time. 

“6, While enrolled in and pursuing a course under this part, such person, upon 
application to the Administrator, shall be paid a subsistence allowance of $65 
per month, if without a dependent or dependents, or $90 per month, if he has af 
dependent or dependents, including regular holidays and leave not exceeding: 
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Mr. Tyter: I have read that not only are the colleges en- 
rolling men who are going into the various professions—law, 
medicine, and engineering—but that there are being developed 
technical institutes providing a kind of vocational education 
which does not require the same sort of, or as extensive a, pro- 
gram as engineering colleges provide. Is that true? 


Mr. Heatp: There is a great need for institutions of that 
kind. Unfortunately, only a relatively small number of them are 
yet available in this country; but in certain areas a good deal of 
progress has been made in developing them. 


~ Mr. Faust: I should like to call attention to the fact that a 
modern democratic society needs two kinds of education. As a 
modern society, calling upon highly specialized competence from 
many of its citizens, we need highly specialized, professional, 
vocational training. But, as a democratic society, committed to 
democratic processes in the solution of our common problems, 
including our international problems, there is a demand for gen- 
eral or liberal education which we ought not to overlook. 


Mr. Tyr er: I can see that we do have a need for the educa- 
tion of every citizen today more than ever before. The com- 
plexity of the problems with which our government must deal 
is certainly greater than was true, let us say, at the time of the 
Civil War. If a man is to understand the problems of inflation 
which seem just ahead; if he is to figure out how we can overcome 
inflation, as President Truman suggested last night, it is the re- 
sponsibility of every citizen to see that we do not get overselves 


thirty days in a calendar year. Such person attending a course on a part-time 
basis, and such persons receiving compensation for productive labor performed 
as part of their apprentice or other training on the job at institutions, business 
or other establishments, shall be entitled to receive such lesser sums, if any, as 
subsistence or dependency allowances, as may be determined by the Adminis- , 
trator: Provided, That any such person eligible under this part, and within the 
limitations thereof, may pursue such full-time or part-time course or courses as 
he may elect, without subsistence allowances. .... a 
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Source: U.S. Office of Education. These figures are for the total number of 
students taking some form of college work in universities, colleges, and teachers 
colleges, and college students in normal schools. It includes only those enrolled 
for the regular sessions. 


into an economic tailspin. Correspondingly, if we are going to 
understand anything about the problems of government, such | 
as those in a large city, a degree of understanding is required that _| 
the citizen of 1860 did not have to have. Here in Chicago we | 
cannot understand our complex city without a good deal of edu- 
cation. 


Mr. Heap: A good example of one of the specific problems 
which you are talking about is the situation which now exists in 
the proposed reorganization of the administrative structure of . 
the Chicago school system. 


Mr. Faust: That, I think, is a good illustration of the point 
which I was trying to make a moment ago. Society demands, and ‘ 
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has a right to demand, two kinds of education—specialized edu- 
cation and liberal education. Or, looking at it from the point of 
view of the individual, we as men and citizens face two kinds of 
problems. As doctors or lawyers or merchants, we have, day 
after day, the particular problems of our own place in society. 
But we also have these common problems which we all face— 
such problems as the election of a chief executive for this govern- 
ment; or the selection of a Congress to make national laws; or the 
determination of the officials in city and state government; or, 
as Heald has just pointed out, the very important question of the 
thing which we are discussing—education in the city such as 
ours. 


Mr. Ty er: We seem to be making a case for social sciences 
as a part of the liberal education of every citizen; and that seems 
sensible. But what about the natural sciences? Do they have 
anything to contribute to liberal education? 


Mr. HeEatp: The natural sciences are a very important part of 
liberal education. In this age of scientific and technological de- 
velopment, when new things are coming on the scene very rapid- 
ly, it is extremely important that every citizen have an under- 
standing of the natural sciences. 


Mr. Faust: The kind of training which he needs is not pre- 
cisely the kind which is required by the scientist himself, is it? 


- Mr. Heatp: Only a small proportion of the citizens are going 
to be scientists, but every citizen’s life is going to be influenced 
by the effect of science. 


Mr. Ty er: I suppose that even the proposal to set up a 
Missouri Valley Authority or to provide for irrigation in certain 
parts of the country requires an understanding of the natural 
processes—the way in which plants live and grow, and the condi- 
tions of soil erosion—which every citizen really must understand 
if he is to act intelligently on these issues. 
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Mr. Heatp: The final decisions on issues of that kind in a | 
democracy are made by the citizens; and, without proper under- | 
standing, they are not prepared to make those decisions. 

| 


Mr. Faust: What you are saying, in effect, is that science 
profoundly affects contemporary society; and, in turn, society, | 
at least in a democracy such as ours, profoundly influences the 
course of science. 


Mr. Tyter: But is science not more than just knowledge? 
What does the scientist do? 


Mr. Heatp: The scientist searches for truth. He has to be 
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free. It is important that he have a degree of freedom in all his 
work. And his work is closely related to all the problems of a 
modern society. 


Mr. Faust: It seems to me that if everyone in our society 
needs a general education in the social sciences and also in the 
natural sciences, the question of the way in which that educa- 
tion ought to be provided has to be faced. If different kinds of 
courses for the purposes of liberal and general education are 
needed from those which are set up for the purposes of special 
education, then the problem of the liberal arts college and, of 
course, the problem of the training of the G.I. take on quite dif- 
ferent character. What do you do in your own institution about 
this problem, Heald? 


Mr. Heatp: In our own institution our professional objective 
lies along the line of science, and our science courses are likely to 
be courses which are directed toward that professional objective. 
On the other hand, the courses in the liberal fields are designed to 
provide a liberal education for the graduate engineer and are not 
designed for any other purpose. 


Mr. Faust: So that you have quite separate courses for the 
purposes of general education? 


Mr. HeEAtp: That is a very important trend which is develop- 
ing in engineering colleges. 

Mr. Tyter: The engineer, I suppose, is concerned about lib- 
eral education, not only because he wants every engineer to be a 
good citizen, but because he thinks it contributes something to 

-his professional effectiveness. 


_ Mr. Heatp: It actually does contribute to his professional 
effectiveness. The practicing engineers who have reached a de- 
gree of distinction in their profession are almost unanimous in 
criticizing their own educational background, because of a lack 
of the liberal subject matter in their college courses. 
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Mr. Faust: We have made a good case, perhaps, for the inclu- 
sion of the social sciences and of the natural sciences in a general 
education. I wonder about the place of the humanities—that is, 
the study of philosophy, art, and literature. 


Mr. Trier: The humanities have a great deal to contribute 
today, because the great difficulty with the sort of life which we 
live is the danger of a feeling of futility. As we come home from 
work—work which has not been so broad and artistic as was 
possible before the day of the assembly line—many of us wonder 
what life is for, what value there is in it, what we are living for. 
Is that something to which the humanities can contribute? 


Mr. Faust: I am sure that many people who are highly suc- 
cessful in their own individual enterprises come, at the end of the 
day, to ask, “What is the significance 6f what I’ve been doing?” 
“What’s the meaning of life?” “How can I take advantage of the 
heritage of art, literature, music, of our civilization?” 

It seems to me that the role of the humanities comes in at this 
point. It is not an icing which should be added if we have the 
time, the money, and the opportunity to provide it; nor is it a 
mere preparation for leisure-time activities. In a sense, the hu- 
manities are more important than the social sciences. In this 
sense, what we are concerned with in the social sciences is the 
establishment of a society which provides the conditions for that 
freedom of thought and expression, that free play of the creative 
imagination in art and literature which mark a good society. To 
fail to provide our future citizens with what is necessary to un- 
derstand and appreciate the products of man’s reflection and 
thought upon his place in the world—the products of man’s im- 
agination in art and literature and music—would be to amputate 
our education very seriously. 


Mr. Heap: And those things are important, entirely ir- 
respective of what vocational procedure a man may engage in. 
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Mr. Faust: That is how, for the purposes of this discussion, 
we are defining liberal education—as a kind of education which 
everyone ought to have, no matter what field, occupation, pro- 
fession, or business he intends to enter. 


Mr. Ty er: We have been defining liberal education largely 
in terms of the purposes, and I can see the need for education to 
serve these purposes which have been indicated. But I would 
like to go a little further into what that education is like. What 
kind of program is it? What sorts of courses are involved in the 
sort of liberal education about which we have been talking? 


_ Mr. Faust: To begin with, education of this sort cannot be 
merely a matter of pouring information into the heads of stu- 
dents. We are concerned not with developing “quiz kids” but 
rather with developing people who are able to face and to solve 
wisely the problems which confront them in society, to take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered them in the humanities, 
to have a sufficient understanding of the natural sciences to cope 
with the thorny questions which arise in that field. What we 
want is not a survey of the present state of knowledge. (That 
field of knowledge is now so vast that it could not possibly be 
covered in any reasonable length of time; and, in any case, it is 
constantly changing.) 

I think, too, that we ought to make sure that we are not naive 
about the role of experience in education, as we are likely to be 
naive about the role of information in education. We commonly 
suppose that the best education is experience. A little reflection, 
I think, shows how inadequate that analysis of education is. An 
atomic bomb is dropped today on Bikini. Will the man who wit- 
nesses that event, who experiences it at firsthand, know it any 
better than the scientist who understands it on the basis of prin- 
ciples? Or, in other words, what we need is not information or, I 
think, experience so much as a return to principles. 

These courses in the social sciences about which we have 
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talked ought to be more than a discussion of contemporary 
events—the airing of contemporary opinions and prejudices. 
We ought to lead students to reach back into the history of 
thought on all the major problems, the persistent problems, of 
our civilization, until they understand them. 


Mr. Tyter: Then, the important thing which you are em- 
phasizing is understanding principles and means on which to 
organize them; ways of thinking about the questions; seeing the 
consequences of particular actions. Is that the kind of thing you 
are saying? 


Mr. Faust: So that the student would be equipped with im- 
portant and essential distinctions, or principles, in light of which 
the chaos of his experience would be rendered intelligible to him. 


Mr. Tyrer: Then, courses in liberal education are those 
which provide for understanding, courses to provide a way of 
thinking and increased skill in thinking, and courses which will 
give students a clearer understanding of values and things worth 
working for. Is that what we want? 
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Mr. Faust: I would like to hear Heald on this subject. 


Mr. Heap: Those things are very important in liberal educa- 
tion. Even in our education in the professional fields we try to 
get those things in as objectives for.producing a man who is pre- 
pared to take his place as a citizen and who also has a degree of 
professional competence which he can use in the practice of his 
profession. 


Mr. Ty ter: But that is not a common achievement in educa- 
tion. You may recall that the University of Minnesota several 
years ago made a study of students who had spent two years 
there and had not gone further. Comparing those students with 
people who had not gone to college at all, they could find very 
little difference in the sort of books they were reading, the civic 
responsibilities they were undertaking, the views and attitudes 
they had toward life. That would suggest, at least in this sample 
(and I suspect that it is rather typical), that many liberal arts 
colleges are not really attaining this sort of education. 


Mr. Faust: I was very much struck by something Heald said 
eatlier in our discussion when he pointed out that it had been 
necessary to set up special separate courses for the purposes of 
special and technical training and to set up courses specifically 
designed to provide a general or liberal education. If what you . 
say is true, Heald, then it seems to me that perhaps the so-called 
“liberal arts” colleges are doing the worst job of liberal educa- 
tion. 

Mr. HEALp: That may be true. The engineering colleges have, 
in recent years, been greatly concerned about the problem of 
how to provide the kind of liberal education which we are talking 
about; and many different devices have been used for doing it. 
But there is a pretty general recognition of the problem, in the 
engineering colleges, for example. 


Mr. Tver: We seem to be agreeing that liberal education is 
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an education which ought to be available to everyone. But I read 
recently in the newspaper a statement by a Midwest university 
president who says that he is worried about the large number of 
students trying to get into colleges and universities as result of a 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. It is a bad thing, he says, for so many 
people to get a college education. He argues that there is not 
room in the professions for them and that, if young people get a 
college education, they will not be willing to undertake the 
menial jobs, many of which have to be done in this world. 


Mr. Faust: Is that statement not, perhaps, the result of a 
misconception about education? It rests on the assumption, does 
it not, that all education is designed to prepare a man for his 
special place in the world? 

What I meant to say a moment ago about the liberal arts col- 
leges, I think, illustrates the point. If a typical liberal arts college 
presents in its curriculum a collection of specialized departmental 
courses, each one designed as a first step for a student who might 
specialize as a chemist or a physicist or an economist and if the 
student then selects haphazardly a collection of these, that does 
not add up to a general or liberal education. And yet the students 
who go to such an institution might well suppose that the only 
purpose of education was to provide them with a professional 
opportunity. 


Mr. Ty er: Let us suppose that I went to a liberal arts col- 
lege, received this kind of liberal education, and then went home | 
to run a filling station. Is that kind of education going to be 
valuable to me as a filling-station operator? 


Mr. Heatp: It is certainly going to make you a better citizen 
and to give you a more satisfactory life, even as a filling-station 
operator. . 


Mr. Tyter: So, you really believe (and I think we all believe) 
that liberal education is good for everyone. 
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Mr. Faust: What I am saying is that there cannot be too 
much of it. There is no danger of overdoing it. 


Mr. Tyter: But the estimates now being made indicate that 
perhaps three or five hundred thousand young people who are 
now applying will be unable to get into college this fall. More 
than a million of the G.I.’s will seek to get advanced education. 
And then, of course, we have the young people graduating from 
high schools at this time. Is there anything we can do about this? 
If it is so important for everyone to have a liberal education, 
shall some be denied this opportunity? 


Mr. Faust: That is an exceedingly difficult question. For one 
thing, we simply do not have the instructional staff to take care 
of this number of students. Even if we had the staff, we do not 
have the facilities. I think that that is your experience, too, is it 
not, Heald? — 


Mr. Heap: That is a very important part of the problem. 
The lack of laboratory facilities, for instance, to mention only 
yne thing, is a very definite bottleneck. There is not enough 
lousing; and very few colleges are solving the housing problem 
satisfactorily. 


Mr. Faust: So that even if we were to undertake this kind of 
-ducation, we would find the facilities lacking. Even if we had 
he faculty and the housing and the laboratories, we could not 
ret the books unless a recess on publication of novels should be 
leclared in order to provide us with textbooks. 


Mr. Ty.er: Some people have thought that all that was nec- 
ssary was to provide larger lecture groups—instead of having 
ecture groups of thirty, fifty, a hundred, to provide lecture 
roups of five hundred or a thousand. I think that they fail to 
ecognize that the kind of education which teaches people how to 
hink and to understand these problems is an education which 
equires a good deal of discussion led by the instructor; and an 
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opportunity for reflection, which requires a great deal of small- 


group instruction. 


Mr. Faust: I wonder if the same thing is not true with respect | 


to the training of the research man. Is it there again necessary to. 
proceed in some other way than by mass production? 


Mr. Heap: It is even more true in the training of the re- 
search man. The process of preparing a student for research in-| 


voives a great deal of individual work and individual study. 
Research is a very important function of the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country. It is going to be much more important 
in the future because of the very great demand for research per- 
sonnel. 


Mr. Faust: I wonder whether we could solve our problem in 
part by distinguishing between two kinds of specialized train- 
ing—that is, the training of the research man and the training of 
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those men who, as technicians, will occupy lesser places in the 
machinery and organization of society. The experience of the 
army during the war may indicate that many men of this second 
sort—the technicians—can be trained rapidly in short courses. 
If we took care of the training of such men, as the army took care 
of training men in foreign languages or in deep-sea diving, we 
would have greater facilities for taking care of the 10 per cent 
who ought to be trained for research. Do you think that there is 
anything in that? 


Mr. Heaton: It is true that a great many technicians can be 
trained in short courses. On the other hand, I should point out 
that many of the professional fields which do not involve re- 
search (and they may be in engineering or they may be in the 
other professions) cannot be adequately taken care of in any 
short-time programs. 


Mr. Tyter: And, then, in most of our universities there is a 
considerable temptation, and certainly pressure, to spend more 
of the professor’s time in teaching. At the University of Chicago, 
for example, it has been customary for the professor, on the 
average, to devote about one-third of his time to research. There 
is great pressure, now that so many students need to be edu- 
cated, for the professor to devote perhaps 90 per cent of his time, 
rather than two-thirds, to instruction. 


: Mr. HeEatp: He will be drawn off from his research work if 
he is not very careful. 


Mr. Tyrer: And do you think that will be a catastrophe? 


Mr. HEatp: That will be a catastrophe if it happens on a 
broad scale. 


Mr. Faust: What can be done about this problem? 


Mr. Ty er: Several proposals have been made. It has been 
proposed, for example, that the federal government set up a 
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system of colleges to supplement the available colleges. It has 
been suggested that some of the former army camps be taken 
over and that some kind of college program be offered there. It 
has been proposed that universal military training be set up and 
that semimilitary and semicollege training be provided. There 
certainly has been political pressure to do something about these 
young people who now want to enter colleges, many of whom are 
going to have difficulty in being admitted. 


Mr. Faust: Is it not true that, even if camps were set up or a 
new system of colleges developed, the shortages of instructors 
and the shortages of books would continue at greater difficulty? 


Mr. Heatp: Those proposals for creating emergency enter- 
prises, I think, should be examined with great care, for some of 
the reasons which you mentioned. A college cannot be created 
simply by an act of the legislature. There is a great deal more 
involved in an educational institution than simply setting one 
up in some army camp. 


Mr. Tver: You are right about that. We must, on the one 
hand, beware of the dilution of education, both liberal and voca- 
tional education, by wrong procedures. But, on the other hand, 
there is an opportunity for each college and university to ex- 
amine its program and to see the places where flexibility can be 
provided that would save time. 


Mr. Faust: For one thing, we might save a good deal of time 
if, in admitting students to college, we made provision for taking 
into account the values of the experiences which they have had 
in army training programs or even in other aspects of the army 
and the war. 


Mr. Tyter: The Advisory Committee for the Armed Forces - 
Institute recognized that possibility when they were working | 
with the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps in their 
educational programs. It made available examinations which 
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would permit students to determine what they had learned while 
shey were in the military service which might enable them to 
sroceed more rapidly in their civilian educational training. 


Mr. HEALD: Those examinations are being widely used, are 
hey not? 
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Mr. Tycer: More than a million and a half have been admin- 
istered already, I have been told. 


Mr. Faust: There would seem, then, to be a good deal, per- 
haps, that colleges could do in avoiding the lock step of tradi- 
tional college education. But even when all that has been done, 
there are going to be hundreds of thousands of young men next 
autumn who want to enter college and cannot get in. What are 
you going to say to them, Heald? 


Mr. HeEatp: The best advice to give those men, if they cannot 
find a satisfactory place to go to college, is to wait a little while. 
The pressure is going to be off before too long, and it is probably 
better for them to wait than to accept some unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for a proper education. 


Mr. Faust: Meanwhile the colleges ought to make every 
effort to meet the situation. 


Mr. HeEatp: Certainly all the colleges should make every pos- 
sible effort to meet the situation. 


Mr. Tycer: At this time our country desperately needs edu- 
cated men and women. We seem to be agreed that we have, 
through the G.I. Bill of Rights, an unparalleled opportunity for 
providing education for the needs of the country and for the 
world. 

There is danger that the educational institutions may fail to 
develop the quality of education so urgently demanded—but 
this challenge must be faced and met. That is the responsibility 
of the educational institutions. 

So far as the G.I. is concerned, he must be clear about the 


education which is best for him. That includes not only voca-_ | 


tional education but liberal education. He must demand this 
education and, if necessary, wait until he can get it rather than 
accept a counterfeit product. 
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The part of the public is to see that provisions are made for the 
best possible education for the young people who are now having 
this opportunity. This is the time for us to do something. Never 
has so much been needed from so many. 


—$—— 
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National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
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\pinions of the Round TaBLeE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What do you understand general liberal education to mean? Why is 
it the education which enables free men to keep their freedom and to 
use it well? What do you think general education should accomplish? 


What courses should it include to meet these goals? Who should have _ 


the opportunity for such a liberal education? 


. Are the present educational provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights | 


adequate? What changes would you favor? What do you think is 
the proper place of vocational training for veterans? What is its 


proper place in the American educational system? Why did Dean | 


Faust emphasize the importance of distinguishing between general 
education and specialized training for professions and vocations? 


. Do you think that the average college student before the war secured 
a liberal education? What did Professor Tyler mean when he said 


that the “problem is not the G.I.; the problem is education”? What |} 
is the responsibility of the colleges and educational institutions to- 


day? What changes should they make in their curriculums? 


. What do you consider the significance to the colleges of the G.I. 
educational program? What is the importance of offering veterans 


the opportunity, regardless of ability to pay, for college training? | 


Do you see any dangers in such a program? Would you favor some 


type of screening process to determine those who should receive | 
college training and those who should receive some other type of 


training or benefits? 


. Do you think that the educational provisions of the G.I. Bill of | 
Rights should be extended to other youths who would not otherwise | 
have the opportunity for college work? Do you think that the great | 
mass of American people would be capable of acquiring a liberal edu- | 
cation if they had the opportunity to do so? Should they be given | 


that opportunity? By what means? 


. Do you think that the problems which each citizen must help decide 
both in domestic and in foreign affairs today re-emphasize the impor- 
tance of general education which teaches people to think through and | 


to understand the persistent problems of our society? Would you 
agree that education determines civilization? 
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